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ART AND PROGRESS 



the earlier Italians, the requirements of 
today are not lacking. It is not the art 
of long ago, but art for the needs of the 
present, filtered, as one might say, through 
the earnestness and real religious feeling of 
the painter for the worship of the present 
time. 

A trace, too, may be seen of the influence 
of such a modern as Luc Olivier Merson, 
under whom Mr. Sears studied for two 
years in Paris. Merson as well, was 
dominated to a certain extent by these 
earlier men of whom I have spoken, for 
he is one of a lillle group of French 
painters strongly attracted to the sincerity, 
the loving care, and the scholarly attain- 
ments of the Italian and Flemish crafts- 
men. Mr. Sears maintains that our 
modern vision is beginning to recognize 
form substantially upon the lines of these 
artists of other days, where the sub- 
stance visible within a shadow is of in- 
terest, where forms, determined by their 
contour and color, rather than by their 
shadows, gain in interest. After all, for 
church decoration, it must of necessity 
be the theme that is of primal interest. 
When with this, the artist can add interest- 
ing arrangements of color, the work is that 
much further advanced. There must be 
too, a quality of Oriental allure, of con- 
vincing allegory, and of course — the 
picturesque. Following out the lines of the 
primitives who made their appeal largely 
through the eyes to the spirit, so traditions 
demand what I might term, a suppressed 
sumptuousness of color. This Mr. Sears 



has secured, for his is a flexible, fluid 
medium of working. It is possible I believe 
to do modern things in the same spirit, 
though by no means all the recent attempts 
in this direction have been uniformly 
successful. 

It is well within our comprehension to 
conceive some record of a purely historical 
American event thus recorded, for after all, 
the problem is the same, whether the hap- 
pening be of our own times, or removed 
back to the dim ages, the treatment 
fitting present needs no less than those 
of ages gone by. I find through Mr. 
Sears' work evidences of his architectural 
training — which he had earlier and which 
has served him in good stead — for thus he 
is aware of certain requirements, of certain 
fitness, not always manifest in the efforts 
of the mural painter since too often 
decorative work in this country, at least, 
is of a haphazard character, the result of 
favored commissions to some general and 
capable painter who has achieved success 
along other lines, and so, by his prominence, 
is entrusted with commissions far re- 
moved from his ken; for a man may know 
his trade of painter and yet be far away 
from a full realization of architectural 
needs. So much of the modern work 
seems the result of speed carried to excess. 
Nothing of this quality is apparent in the 
decorations of Mr. Sears, wherein I find, 
on the contrary, application, sincere in- 
vestigation, with an elimination of the non- 
essentials that all make for dignity, fit- 
ness and genuine artistry. 



EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 



UNDER the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts and the National 
Museum a comprehensive exhibition of 
American Industrial Art is to be assembled. 
This exhibition, which will be installed on 
the main floor of the new Museum building, 
is to be opened on the evening of May 
13th with a private view and reception 
given in honor of those attending the 
Federation's Convention, a program of 
which is given on subsequent pages, and 
will remain on view for a period of from 
three to four months. This is probably the 



first exhibition of the kind to be held in this 
country; certainly it is the first to be set 
forth under Government auspices. From 
the leading American manufacturers and 
makers have come hearty response to the 
invitations to exhibit, and there is no 
question that the display will be extremely 
interesting and notable. It will comprise 
silks, cretonnes and other textiles, rugs, 
tapestries, wood carving, iron work, silver, 
bronze, potteries, porcelains, glass, furni- 
ture and jewelry. The leading craftsmen 
will be well represented. 



